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Nivety-FouR actual fires occurred in New York city during 
the twenty-four hours of the fourth day of July. For these 
over sixty alarms were sent out, the rest being still alarms. In 
response to each of the sixty odd regular alarms, every member of 
the fire department of the city instantly jumped out, ready for duty ; 
the horses ran from the stalls to the apparatus, and every engine 
in the city was prepared for work before the gong had ceased strik- 
ing the numbers. A striking illustration, no doubt, of the excel- 
lent methods of the Metropolitan Fire Department, but an equally 
forcible commentary upon the nonsense of passing ordinances for- 
bidding the use of fireworks, and then quietly neglecting to enforce 
them, and granting permits for their sale to every Tom, Dick and 
Harry who chooses to put a stock of fire-crackers into his cigar shop 


or newspaper stand. 





Tue recent decision of the United States Circuit Court of the 
Southern District of Ohio, confirming the validity of the Barnes 
patents for automatic sprinklers, bids fair, as we suspected it would, 
to breed an extended controversy among the numerous manufac- 
turers of automatic sprinklers. The Barnes Company has sent out 
to all users of sprinklers a copy of the decision rendered in its 
favor, together with a notice that they would proceed against all 
infringers unless settlement was promptly made. The Edward 
Barr Company, limited, of this city, manufacturers of the Gray 
automatic sprinklers, both the wet and dry systems, has issued a 
counter circular, wherein they contend that the Barnes patents do 
not interfere in any way with their sprinklers, and offer to protect 
all who are using the Gray sprinklers against any litigation that 
may be commenced against them by the Barnes Company. Other 
sprinkler manufacturers are likely to take the field as against the 
Barnes Company, and protracted litigation is the probable result. 
It is unfortunate that this condition of things exists, for persons de- 
sirous of introducing the automatic sprinklers on their premises are 
liable to be deterred from doing so unless they are protected by 
indemnity bonds. As we understand, the claim of the Barnes pat- 
ent is that it covers all sensitive sprinklers. If this is so, it applies 
to preity much all of the sprinklers in use. The device is con- 
ceded to be an extremely valuable one in the matter of fire protec- 
tion for mills and factories, and it is to be regretted that legal 
entanglements are liable to interfere with its more general adoption. 





New York city and vicinity has suffered terribly from fires since 
the first of January. It is estimated that the losses for the first six 
months of this year will equal the aggregate losses of last year, thus 
confirming what we have previously said, that the heavy losses seem 
to come periodically. The year 1886 was remarkable for the very 
small number of fires that occurred in New York city, but the 
average is made good by the excessive losses of the present year. 
The Commercial Bulletin gives a record of 150 fires throughout 
the country in June, wherein the loss by each exceeded $10,000. 
The aggregate loss for June is given at $9,750,000, as against an 
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average of $6,500,000 for the past ten years. The same authority 
estimates the total losses of the country for the first six months of 
1887 at $62,921,600, as against $53,900,000 for the corresponding 
six months of 1886. While New York and vicinity has been a 
heavy sufferer this year, other sections of the country have enjoyed 
the immunity from fires that we had last year, so that the out-of- 
town business has afforded the only field of profit that has been 
presented to insurance companies. This experience is very hard 
on the local companies, but as their losses were so light last year 
they ought to be able to stand it without much difficulty. 





THE United States management of the Queen Fire Insurance 
Company of Liverpool and London made a good thing for the 
company out of the recent sale of its building, No. 37 Wail street, 
to the Metropolitan Trust Company. The sale was consummated 
through Roswell G. Rolston and Samuel Sloane, trustees of the 
Queen Insurance Company. The price paid by the Trust Com- 
pany is $450,000, $50,000 of which has been paid down, being the 
ordinary ten per cent required to bind a sale. Manager Macdon- 
ald recommended this negotiation in the interest of the company, 
as the price realized largely exceeds the original cost of the build- 
ing. The structure has been valued on the books of the company, 
and in the report of assets made to the insurance departments, at 
$308,000, the building having originally cost $304,000, and $4000 
having been expended on improvements. The profit for the Queen 
on the transaction just consummated, therefore, is no less a sum 
than $142,000. The first floor of the building, now occupied by 
the Queen Insurance Company, will be vacated for the Metropoli- 
tan Trust Company next spring. It is probable that the Queen 
will move its quarters to the basement of the building, where, it is 
thought, larger accommodations can be obtained. 





WE have received a circular from Samuel Taylor, administrator 
of the estate of William C. Grubb of Indianapolis, who died in that 
city June 8. Mr. Grubb did an underground and wildcat insur- 
ance business under the firm name of Grubb, Paxton & Co., and 
his transactions were subjected to frequent criticisms in these 
columns. The administrator announces that Mr. Grubb did busi- 
ness under power of attorney for the Amicable and Equity, wild- 
cats, of London, the Enterprise and the Traders and General of 
Manchester, the Casse D’Assurances Mutuelles, and two little 
Dakota companies, The administrator says that with the death 
of Mr. Grubb, the foreign companies named cease to have a repre- 
sentative in this country, and adds: “As to the responsibility, 
standing or character of said companies the administrator is not 
informed, and all parties holding policies issued in the names of 
said companies, or either of them, by said Wm. C. Grubb, are 
advised to correspond directly with them.” The best thing holders 
of such policies can do is to put them in the fire and take out 
others in companies of known standing and repute. The Paxton 
of the firm of Grubb, Paxton & Co, died several years ago, and 
now Grubb himself has gone to be a butterfly. Thus disappears 
one of the most notorious underground insurance agencies that 
the West has ever known. 





A REPORT published in The Atlanta Constitution confirms the 
rather sensational report that was circulated some time ago, 
to the effect that Dawho lake, in Georgetown county, South Caro- 
lina, had been poisoned by a hail-storm, General Greeley, chief of 
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the Signal Service Bureau, detailed an officer of his department to 
investigate the subject. The report shows that the lake is sur- 
rounded by a dense mass of black gum trees. The leaves of this 
tree are strongly impregnated with tannic acid. The lake contains 
a slight deposit of iron. The hail-storm bruised the leaves of the 
gum trees and distributed them over the lake very thickly. The 
tannic acid was thus released from the leaves and, being acted 
upon by the iron in the lake, threw out the acid, which turned the 
water to the color of ink and made it as bitter as quinine. The 
fish of the lake were poisoned, and came to the surface by thou- 
sands dead and decaying. Only one species of the fish in the lake 
escaped destruction, and this was the mud-fish, which buried itself 
in the mud and so avoided poisoning. The stench arising from the 
dead fish poisoned the atmosphere for miles around, attracting buz- 
zards in innumerable quantities. Other lakes in the immediate 
vicinity, which were not visited by the hail-storm, have not been 
affected in this manner in the slightest. The water of Lake 
Dawho, however, has become entirely poisoned, and how long it 
will take to restore it to its normal condition is problematical. 
The instance presents one of the most curious phenomena of the 
age. 





In his annual message to the legislature now in session, Governor 
Sawyer of New Hampshire, who is a large propertyowner and in- 
surer, suggested that some modification of the valued policy law 
passed two years ago should be made. In consequence of that 
law, it will be remembered, all the other State and foreign compa- 
nies withdrew from the State, and propertyowners have found great 
difficulty in obtaining the amount of insurance they require. Gov- 
ernor Sawyer suggested that insuring companies should be required, 
before insuring property, to have it valued, and when this was 
done that they should be required, in case of loss, to pay the full 
amount named in their policies, A bill to this effect has been 
introduced in the legislature, and is now pending. If the property- 
owners of New Hampshire are under the impression that this will 
tempt the companies to return, they are greatly mistaken. It is 
even a worse form of a valued policy law than the other, for it 
requires the companies to incur the expense of valuing property, 
and deciding in advance what they will pay for it if it is destroyed 
by fire. Between the time of insuring and the burning of the 
property, there might be a vast deterioration in its value, but the 
insurers would get no credit for it. The insurance contract is 
simply one of indemnity ; it stipulates to pay an actual loss when 
proper proofs of such loss are presented. Such contract is accept- 
able to the great mass of propertyowners in the country, and until 
the citizens of New Hampshire are willing to accept it, they are 
likely to want for insurance and pay roundly for what little they 
get. Insurance companies, as a rule, are not purchasing ashes and 
ruins at a fictitious valuation ; they at least want some voice in 
making contracts for such purchases. 





THE most costly sacrifice at this year’s Fourth of July altar of 
patriotism was the town of Clarendon, in the oil district of Penn- 
sylvania, where fires caused by either the careless or malicious use 
of fireworks broke out simultaneously in two places on the night 
of July 4, quickly spread among the inflammable frame structures 
composing the town, and reaching some oil tanks, which exploded, 
finally consumed about 300 buildings. The money losses are esti- 


mated at $400,000 ; two persons were burned to death, and about 
The place had a fire department 


1200 others left without shelter. 
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and water supply system, but the pumping station was burned ata 
comparatively early stage of the conflagration, and, lacking water 
and with the burning oil from the exploded tanks flowing through 
the streets and firing everything in its path, the firemen could do 
nothing to stay the progress of the flames, which burned their way 
through the town into the woods, and, two days later, with a shif 
of wind and as an afterthought, retraced their path and licked up 
several more oil tanks, derricks, etc., in the unfortunate place, 
Hurley, Wis., which on June 28 lost 100 buildings by fire, was also 
revisited by the flames on Saturday night last, and this time 
with a loss of about twenty lives and some 150 of the town’s 
tinder-box structures. This time the fire broke out in the top 
story of a frame variety theatre. One of the female performers was 
seen carrying a lighted lamp upstairs a few moments before the 
flames were discovered, and it is supposed that she accidentally 
dropped it. At all events, the building, with nearly all its inmates, 
went up in a blaze, the structure being unprovided with any means 
of escape for these wretched beings; an adjoining grocery, abund. 
antly stocked with coal oil, followed suit, with the usual explosion, 
and the scenes of the previous conflagration were then repeated, 
the local fire department proving utterly incapable of checking the 
work of destruction. It is understood that after the fire of June 28, 
all the insurance companies canceled their policies in Hurley, so 
that the losses, which are estimated at $450,000, will fall en. 
tirely upon the residents. Seventeen charred bodies had at |»st 
accounts been found. 





THE INsuRANCE YEAR Book for 1887-88, published by Tue 
SpecraToR Company, is now ready for delivery. The present 
volume retains all the old features that have made this publication 
a standard authority among insurance men, and several new and 
important departments in addition. It contains about 100 pages 
more than the volume of last year, thus redeeming the promise of 
its publishers to make it more complete each year. Statistics for 
eight years of some 650 insurance companies are given in com- 
parative form, the mutuals being separated from the stock com- 
panies, which is more convenient than the previous arrangement. 
A feature of the work that will prove valuable to fire underwriters, 
is the exhibit in detail of fire insurance in the different States, 
showing premiums and losses, and the ratio of losses of each com- 
pany in each State. The recapitulation of this exhibit gives the 
aggregates in comparison with those of last year. The statistics of 
fire protection are much extended, showing the equipment of cities 
and villages as to water-works and fire extinguishing appliances. 
Many new places are included in the list for the present year. Life 
insurance interests are better represented in the volume than ever 
before, many valuable and interesting tables being presented. 
Walter S. Nichols, A. M., editor of The Insurance Law Joumal, 
contributes an interesting article on the subject of average. A 
very handsome diagram, printed in four colors, representing “ the 
Century Cycle of Life,” designed by N. B. Chadsey, and intendedto 
aid agents and canvassers in their work, cannot fail to attract 
attention. Levi W. Meech also has an article on mortality, illus 
trated by a diagram, which is a valuable addition to life insurance 
literature. In addition, a list of directors of companies is given, 
together with the names and location of the prominent field men. 
Tue InsuRaANCE YEAR Book this year contains 808 pages of 
valuable insurance statistics, which constitute a very complete his- 
tory of insurance in this country. Foreign statistics are not 
ignored, but a complete directory of companies will be found, to- 
gether with an exhibit of the business of 1886 in various counties. 
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Waite Commissioner Merrill of Massachusetts last week caused 
the arrest of three agents of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany for doing business without having first secured a license, 
Commissioner Fyler of Connecticut has been causing the arrest 
of several agents of assessment companies for the same offense. 
The cases, however, are widely different. The New York Life is 
regularly authorized to do business in Massachusetts, pays its 
taxes and license fees promptly, and has a large corps of duly 
authorized agents at work in the State. Having occasion to send 
three additional ones there, application for licenses for them was 
duly made, but before the licenses were actually issued by the Com- 
missioner, the agents were at work. Their offense seems to be a 
purely technical one, for it is preposterous to suppose that the 
New York Life begrudged the State the $6 that the licenses would 
cost. The assessment agents arrested in Connecticut, however, 
were representing companies not authorized to do business in the 
State, that pay no taxes there, and have no lawful standing in the 
State whatever; the agents had not applied for licenses, but were 
acting in open defiance of the State laws. Richard Pearce was 
arrested at Waterbury, and on one complaint was fined $100, and 
on another $10, and costs in each case. In two other cases Com- 
missioner Fyler has successfully prosecuted underground agents, 
one of the accused being sent to jail and the other fined. While 
the offenses of the agents in Connecticut were deliberate violations 
of law and rightly punished, those of the Massachusetts agents, 
it is claimed, were inadvertently committed. Commissioner Mer- 
rill, however, in a published interview, says the agents had been at 
work three months before applying for a license, and that as they 
are not residents of the State, the law prohibits the issuing of a 
license to them under any circumstances. 





One of the most singular disasters recorded in late years 
occurred on Tuesday last at Lake Zugersee, in the Swiss Canton 
of Zug. Here the picturesque little town of Zug, known to so 
many traveling Americans, has for hundreds of years rested on the 
slope of the Zugerberg, rising from out of the deep waters of the 
lake, forming a favorite resort for large numbers of tourists tarry- 
ing between Zurich and the Rigi. To accommodate these and the 
growing population, several large stone quays had been built out 
into the lake, forming the foundations of numerous small houses, 
besides several hotels and cafes. On Tuesday afternoon, July s, 
without the slightest warning, part of the mountainside beneath the 
water slid downward, and one house and part of one of the quays 
disappeared in the lake. The citizens at once organized and pre- 
cautions were taken to prevent a repetition of the disaster, but 
without avail ; three hours later another landslip occurred, carry- 
ing down six houses with their occupants, and before Wednesday 
morning some twenty-five additional houses, including the largest 
hotel in the town, were let down into the depths of the lake by the 
crumbling of the hillside. Many of the guests of the hotel and the 
inhabitants of the private houses were drowned in their sleep, 
while others jumped from windows or escaped from the doors of 
the falling buildings only to fall into the water and perish, the 
darkness and universal confusion rendering doubly difficult the 
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efforts of rescuing parties of the fire department and troops. At 
last accounts seventy persons were reported dead or missing and 
600 were homeless, while the loss in property was estimated at 
$250,000. It is worthy of note that history records a similar 
calamity in the same town in March, 1435—452 years ago—when 
sixty persons lost their lives, and twenty-six houses, with a part of 
the fortifications and walls of the town, were engulfed in the same 
manner. 





WHAT IS INDISPUTABLE INSURANCE ? 


HIS question, which long ago exercised the managers of life in- 
surance companies in this country, is now attracting the atten- 
tion of managers in Great Britain. The formidable competitors which 
have entered their fields from the United States have, by the noise 
of their great successes, awakened the British companies from slum- 
ber, and their managers are beginning to realize that old things are 
passing away and all things are becoming new in the business of 
life insurance, as well as in other affairs. It is well known that 
they have been opposed to all “modern improvements,” that their 
policy contracts have been made in substantially the same form as 
those that were issued by their predecessors a century ago, when 
there was but little knowledge and no valuable experience in the 
business of-insuring lives. A late number of The London Review 
says that the British life insurance policy is to-day “ hampered and 
fettered by restrictions, which may have been reasonable enough 
in the-early days of the business, but which are distinctly out of 
place to-day.” 

There are strict constructionists in every trade, who believe in 
the letter and not in the spirit of a contract, and such persons form 
a majority of the life insurance managers in Great Britain. They 
can construe the conditions and technicalities of their policies in a 
manner which, even if it be tolerated by law, would not be tolerated 
by public opinion in this country. What must be the hopes of a policy- 
holder in a company of this character when he comes to understand 
the full meaning of his insurance contract? Can he believe that 
the reversionary estate, supposed to have been purchased by himself 
for his family, will be transferred to them without a dispute? If 
he realizes the meanings of the answers he has made to the ques- 
tions in his “application,” some of which are beyond the sphere of 
his knowledge ; if he realizes the nature of the warranty which he 
has signed, can he feel sure that the beneficiary of his policy will re- 
ceive any money at his death from a company dealing in a condi- 
tional insurance? People accustomed to look at the spirit and 
intent of an agreement, instead of its letter only, will say that the 
applicant’s honest statements and the warranty that follows them 
are merely matters of form; that in the practice of respectable 
companies whatever is equitable will be the rule, not what is tech- 
nical ; and therefore when the contract matures the beneficiaries 
of the insurance will have no trouble in getting the money intended 
for them. 

Unfortunately, what such people say is not what the law says, 
either here or in other countries, nor is it what all life insurance 
companies practice. ‘Justice Hunt, of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, is reported to have said in regard to the applicant: 
“If he makes any statement in the application it must be true. A 
faithful performance of this agreement is made an express condition 
to the existence of a liability on the part of the company insuring 
his life.” Lord Eldon, of the British judiciary, is reported to have 
said: “ If there be a warranty it is a part of the contract that the 
matter is such as it is represented to be; therefore, the materiality 
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or immateriality signifies nothing.” In the Commercial Code of 
Spain the judgment against the applicant is not quite so severe. 
It runs thus: “ Every insurance contract will be null when the 
declaration made by the insured is inexact, even though it may 
have been in good faith, provided that it effects the just estimation 
of the risk.” 

In view of such decisions, it must be admitted that the usual 
warranty in the application to an insurance company issuing the old 
form of policies, makes the value of a subsequent contract hypo- 
thetical. It shuts out all corrections and explanations, and it 
drowns the voice of common sense in any attempt to defend the 
position of the policyholder. Let us take a fresh illustration of 
these truths. On May 16, 1887, in the city of London, before 
Justice Kay, an action was brought by the British Equitable Assur- 
ance Company against a policyholder named Mulgrave, who took 
a policy of that company three years ago. It was alleged that in 
his application he suppressed the fact that he had suffered from 
heart disease and rheumatism nine years previously. It was de- 
decided by the court that this was a suppression of material facts ; 
the policy was therefore declared to be invalid, and the defendant 
was condemned to pay the costs of the suit. 

The London journal from which we have already quoted, de- 
clares that the only reasons that can justify a company in holding 
a policy to be invalid are three, namely: +Intemperance of the in- 
sured person ; his occupation of selling liquor ; and when it can 
be clearly proved “that the assured at the time of taking out the 
policy had fully determined upon causing that policy to become a 
claim at an early date.” These remarks show the drift of public 
opinion in Great Britain against such decisions as that of Justice 
Kay. Mulgrave was neither a drinker nor a seller of liquor, nor 
was he contemplating suicide. It is easy to conceive that he might 
have been in such perfect health when he applied for the insurance ; 
that he had entirely forgotten an illness suffered nine years pre- 
viously. Common sense sitting in judgment on the case would 
say, that if there were symptoms of illness existing when he applied 
for the insurance, it was the business and the duty of the insurance 
company, through its medical examiner, to discover them at that 
time, or forever after to hold its peace. The alleged suppression 
may also have been purely accidental on the part of the policy- 
holder. But as he submitted himself to the company’s cross-exam- 
ination and medical inspection, the failure to discover the symptoms 
was the fault of the company and should have exempted the policy- 
holder from its consequences. He would have been exempted had 
his policy been an indisputable contract. 

When we consider the numerous benefits to be obtained by life 
insurance, that its various forms are exactly adapted to the exi- 
gencies of individuals and of families in every grade of life, and 
when we look at the hypothetical contract under which these bene- 
fits have been, and by some companies still are, offered, it is not 
surprising that the growth of life insurance in the United States 
and in Great Britain was for many years sluggish. The policy 
contract was so hedged by conditions and technicalities that multi- 
tudes needing insurance were deterred from accepting it. If there 
had been a guaranty that every policy issued was as valid as the 
applicants were honest in their intentions, each insured person 
would have brought in another applicant, and he another, and life 
insurance would have obtained a marvellous popularity long ago 
in both countries. 

No important change was made in the conditions of the business 
until the year 1879, when indisputable insurance was announced in 
the United States and in Great Britain by the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of this city. All the policies of that society were 
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then declared to be indisputable after they had become three 
old. The society bound itself that thereafter its liabilit i 
every policy of that age should not be disputed, This — 
change made in the interests of the insured. The announcemen 
was a shock to those companies that were contented to pursue the 
old ways. Some denounced it as an absurdity ; some said that 
there is nothing indisputable on earth, that an indisputable poli 
is a self-contradiction and is not compatible with public aon 
These critics, most of whom were anonymcus, did not seem to be 
aware that indisputable is a relative term and has to be so interpreted 
in any use of it. Applied as a name to a policy of life insurance, it in. 
dicates at once that this policy is different from other policies, What 
is its peculiarity? That its payment cannot be disputed by the one 
party to the contract that has promised to pay it. The indisputable 
policy is incapable of being made void so long as the premium agreed 
upon is paid. If there hasbeen any fraud in the “ application” the 
company must discover it before the policy reaches the age which 
makes it indisputable. All precedent questions and conditions, 
upon which it was issued, are at that date declared to be finally 
settled. It therefore bequeaths no lawsuit to its beneficiary, 

There can be no equity in a policy contract of an Opposite 
character, or in one that is not indisputable. The warranty which 
the insured person signs on taking a disputable policy is so positive 
that, whether the thing warranted is material to the contract or 
not, whether a breach of the warranty arises from ignorance, acci- 
dent or design, the consequences are the same, to wit: “This 
policy shall be null and void, and all moneys paid for it shall be 
forfeited.” 

Although indisputable insurance was a new thing in this country 
when it was first announced by the Equitable Society in 1879, there 
was one solitary exemplification of it in Great Britain. We have 
before us a prospectus issued in 1879 by the Mutual Office of King 
street, Cheapside, established in London in 1834, which states that 
its policies are “‘ unconditionally free and indisputable after a short 
probationary period.” This period is stated to be five years, 
There were attempts to make indisputable insurance in the colo- 
nies. A company established in Australia in 1879, states in its 
prospectus that ‘‘indefeasible insurance was the chief object for 
which the association was established.” The word indefeasible 
means not to be defeated, not to be made void, indisputable, 
This company’s policy was made indisputable, “except in the case 
of willful misstatements in the original documents,” which excep- 
tion limits, if it does not destroy, the indisputable character 
claimed for it. An insurance company was established by the 
government of New Zealand in 1870, which made its policies “in 
disputable and unchallengeable” except for fraud or suicide; but 
this exception also was a contradiction to the words used to de- 
scribe the policy. An indisputable policy cannot be conditional 
or exceptional in its operation. 

These references to other countries will serve to show that those 
who attempted to treat indisputable insurance in 1879 as an absurd- 
ity, were not aware how public opinion was shaping itself here 
and elsewhere, at the time that the Equitable Life took the first 
steps in that direction. Looking at the advertisements published 
in the papers of to-day, one may see that insurance more or less 
unrestricted in its conditions, and claiming to be indisputable, is 
now announced by the Connecticut Mutual Life, the Brooklyn, the 
Manhattan, the Mutual Benefit of Newark, the Penn Mutual of 
Pennsylvania, the Union Mutual of Maine and the A&tna Life of 
Hartford, although it is to be noted that none of the policies of 
these companies are so absolute in their indisputability as are thos¢ 
of the Equitable Society. 
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SED CHANGES IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
INSURANCE PROFITS. 


By Pror. C. F. McCay. 
proposed the separation of the new members of 
our life companies that may be admitted during any calendar year, into 
Jass by themselves, crediting this class as a single body with the pre- 
a s and policy fees received from them, and with the interest which 
pe may earn on this money, and charging it with every expense 
paid by the company, directly or indirectly, for obtaining these new 
members, and also their share of the general expenses, and the actual 
losses which had occurred among them during the year by death. 
Precisely the same reasons that were given for this separation continue 
to apply during the second year of insurance, and I propose, therefore, 
to keep up the isolation of this clas; from all the other mem)ers for an- 
other year, so that there wou!d then be three distinct classes of insured 
lives—the new members in their first year of insurance, those admitted 
during the preceding year, and the older members who had been insured 
longer than either of these two classes. The quarterly or semi-annual 
premiums that had not been paid at the end of the first year may there- 
fore be combined with the second year’s payments, as both belong to the 
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same persons. 
The second year’s insurers are no longer all sound and healthy lives, 


as they were at the beginning of the preceding year. Some of them have 
developed diseases from which they will never recover, Some are en- 
feebled by attacks of sickness which had come upon them during the 
first year, so that they are now more liable to be carried away by the re- 
currence of the same sickness or by the visitations of other diseases. 
The great mass of the whole number are as sound and healthy as when 
first admitted. But the impairment that has occurred to a few will make 
the mortality of the whole class a third or a fourth greater than that of 
the new members, and nearly as much less than that of the older mem- 
bers, among whom the number who are broken down with disease is 
much larger. Besides the unequal mortality in the three classes, the 
expenses of each are unequal. The companies pay their agents a con- 
siderable percentage of the premium of these second year’s members, 
because they often need attention and solicitation to induce them to keep 
up their policies and pay the second year’s premiums. This is not so 
necessary for the older members, who have paid many premiums and are 
unwilling to lose what they have already paid by abandoning their poli- 
cies. The share of the general expenses which is chargeable to the in- 
surers in their second year is also greater than in the first year, because 
they have four-or five times as much money in the partnership which they 
have formed and must, therefore, bear more of the burdens which are 
imposed on the whole body for the common benefit. At the same time, 
this share is very small compared with that of the older members, who 
have paid on an average very many more premiums, and have a large 
credit for interest that has been earned on these premiums. These in- 
surers of the second year differ also from the other two classes in the 
number of abandonments among them, who give up their policies and 
take nothing away with them. During the first year the withdrawals are 
few and can only occur among those who pay quarterly or semi-annual 
premiums. Among the older members the withdrawals are fewer than 
in the second year, and most of them save a large portion of the pre- 
miums they have paid by changing their policies into paid up insurance. 
On account of these four differences, each of which is important, the 
Separation of the insurers of the second year from the new and the older 
members, and the preservation of this class distinct from each of the 
other two, seems to be of the highest importance for justice and fair 
dealing. To suppose that these members can be combined properly 
with the whole body, and that the gains and losses incurred by this 
union will balance one another, is in the highest degree improbable. No 
actuary who would attempt to weigh all these differenes is able to say 
that they can be justly neglected in determining the profits that belong 
to the insured and make up his dividend. 

When the credits and debits are made up for the second year’s mem- 
bers, it will he found generally, and certainly in all well-managed com- 
panies, that the deficiency of the first year has been made up and that 
enough money belongs to this class to meet the reserve required by the 
company’s mortality table and rate of interest. Besides this reserve, 
there will be a surplus or profit to be divided among the several mem- 
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bers, It will be so small, however, that those companies who make 
annual distributions of profits will not find it large enough to pay their 
usual dividend. This, however, can be paid without any objection and 
the amount charged to the accumulation held for this class of the insured, 

This favorable result of the second year’s operations is largely due to 
the numerous withdrawals, which lessen very much the reserve that 
would be otherwise required. Nuthing is paid back to those pérsons 
who retire during the second year, and the premiums they have paid 
inure to the benefit of those who remain. Full and exact justice would 
require that whatever may be saved out of the premiums of the first year 
should be given to them in paid-up insurance. But the amount is so 
small that few, if any, of the companies make any return to those who 
retire after the expiration of the first year. 

The gains to the company by these abandonments during the second 
year do not ordinarily belong to any particular persons, but are the prop- 
erty of the whole body of the insured. They ought then be divided 
among all in proportion to their interests in the partnership which is 
measured generally by the reserve. But as these insurers in the second 
year have been separated into a class by themselves, in the proposals I 
have made, for good and sufficient reasons, for the great purposes of 
justice and equity, this separation secures to them the right to these 
gains from abandonments. 

The first use to be made of these profits of the second year should be 
to pay the debts of the insured. They are behind in their reserve, on 
account of the heavy expenses incurred in the first year, and the necessity 
of making up this deficiency is imperative. The law of the State demands 
it, and the first principles of life insurance require it. 

If this disposition be made of the gains from abandonments, or if no 
notice be taken of them at all when the reserve is made up, the whole 
surplus will be mortality gains; none of it from interest, because the sum 
earning interest was smaller than it ought to be; none from savings in 
expenses, because there had been a loss instead of a gain ; and therefore 
this surplus, when distributed among the different insurers, must be 
divided in proportion to the tabular mortality of each in the table adopted 
by the company. 

If now this distribution be made, the profits added to any policy should 
be paid to those who shall die during the third year of insurance, if the 
principle of exact justice be extended to all, to those who die as well as 
those who survive, 

For the third, fourth and fifth years the same reasons for continuing the 
separation of each year’s insurers into classes by themselves will still: 
exist as in the second year. The expenses are greater than in the first 
year and less than in those which have been insured for more than five 
years, and in most companies are the same for each of these three years, 
The mortality increases in each of these classes by the continuous impair- 
ment of the lives of the insured, by the development of chronic diseases 
and by serious injuries to many from the attacks of disease which make 
them more liable to renewals of similar attacks ; and although this increase 
of mortality is not so rapid as iu the first two years, it is still large, and 
the annual differences sufficient to require the separation into classes, 
During the third year the withdrawals are not so numerous as in the 
second year, but as each one has then paid two annual premiums, and 
receives no paid-up policy, the gains to the third-year insurers from this 
source are larger than in the second year. During the fourth and fifth 
years the profits arising from withdrawals are still large, although a paid- 
up policy is required by the New York law for the full lawful reserve ; 
yet, as this reserve is less than that made by the companies, and as the 
amount of the paid-up policy is determined by the companies’ single pay- 
ment rates, the profits on these purchased or exchanged policies are very 
considerable. These gains belong to the separate classes in which they 
occur, so that at the end of the five years a large surplus will be accum- 
ulated for division among those whose policies are continued for that 
period. 

If now it were an actuarial question which could be determined by 
calculation, the propriety of this division into classes and the securing to 
each class the benefits that belong to it, from a low mortality and from 
the large number of withdrawals, could be determined beyond dispute ; 
but as the actual expenditures are an unknown quantity, differing with 
each company and changing from year to yeur, the final result at the end 
of the fifth year cannot be accurately foreseen, and cannot, therefore, be 
compared with the present plan of distributing all expenses and all losses 
and all profits among the whole body of members ; but it seems to me that 
the facts to which I have called attention will satisfy everyone that the 
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classification I have suggested will be a great improvement over the pres- 
ent plans in giving to each member his just share of the earnings. 

My proposal does not extend beyond the first five years, But as the 
expenses are then largely reduced by lessening the commissions paid to 
agents, and as the mortality is still below the normal rate, it would be 
desirable to extend this classification until the tenth year of insurance. 

I am’ deterred, however, from making this recommendation by the labor 
and expense of the calculations that may be necessary for this extension, 
and therefore leave to every actuary and every company the decision of 
the question for themselves without any recommendation. 

The time and labor required for the calculation of the share of profits 
belonging to each class is very insignificant. The division of the premiums 
into separate years in the accounts on the company’s books, would bring 
some additional work to the bookkeepers, but beyond this, all the calcu- 
lations required for determining the profits of each class could be contained 
ona single sheet of paper, and would not require a day’s labor from the actu- 
arial department. The distribution of each year’s profits among the 
several members of each class would be more laborious than the present 
plan, because the gains for each class, being different every year, would 
require a different charge for expenses and mortality, and different 
credits for miscellaneous profits, but the interest gains would remain the 
same for all the classes and all the members of each class. 

Whether this additional labor ought to be undertaken must be deter- 
mined by each company after learning approximately the amount of the 
present errors, or the differences between the results of the present plan 
now in use and the one I have proposed. And asthe determination of 
the question can easily be made in every office with a trifling amount of 
time, labor and expense, I commend it to the consideration of the actu- 
aries and the companies. But as justice and equity are worth more than 
gold or silver, the question demands serious consideration from all. 

In the discussion of this subject and in the suggestions I have made, I 
feel that I can act with fairness and impartiality. I am an old insurer in 
several companies, and a new insurer in none, so that I have no personal 
interest to bias my judgment or interfere with my conclusions. My 
knowledge of the comparative dividends paid to recent and old members 
is not sufficiently large to enable me to say that justice has not been done 
to the new insurers. The opinions I have formed are not therefore 
founded on any knowledge that I possess of actual injustice, but rather 
on the neglect which I know is shown to facts that are well established 
and universally acknowledged, and which seem to me to have an import- 
ant bearing on the division of profits made by our companies. These 
profits are very large. Many millions are distributed every year. Slight 
errors in such large amounts are important to the insured, and larger 
errors are questions of serious concern, which deserve a careful consid- 
eration frem the just and able officers of our companies who have control 
over this subject. 








SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





THERE has been no particular change in Tariff Association matters 
during the past week, but a meeting will shortly be held, when all the 
important details will be fully settled and the full membership made 
known. - 

_% * ¥ * 


THERE will be little difficulty in getting back into the routine of the 
rates and rules of the association; first, because they are exceedingly 
simple ; and, second, because every company is thoroughly familiar with 
them. The first thing which should be done, however, is to publish in 
small book form all the rates in force, in order that there shall be no ex- 
cuse for clerical errors. 


* * * * 


THE example set by the Phenix Insurance Company a year ago in the 
matter of big lines has been followed by several other companies, most of 
whom seem to be pretty well satisfied with the result. No company, 
however, can afford to rest on the belief that any particular line of policy 
is a profitable one until they have tried it for a term of years, and this is 
specially the case in regard to ‘‘ Jumbo lines,” as they are popularly 
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termed. A few large fires are apt to make the loss rate on such 
advance with prodigious bounds. It is doubtful if any com 
really made any money on this business this year. 


business 
Pany has 


*x * * * 


THE fire at 628 and 630 Broadway on July 2 produced the unusual re, 
sult of a very heavy loss downstairs and a light one in the upper Stoties, 
As a rule, companies are very unwilling to write upstairs Stocks when 
they can get lines in the lower floors, and the heaviest losses are almost 
always in the upper part of the building. In this particular case, how. 
ever, the fire broke out in and was confined to the basement, and the 
upstairs losses were relatively light. 


* * * * 


Ir seems almost marvelous that there are not a great many more fires 
in every big city than occur, notwithstanding the appalling frequency of 
those occurrences. When one stops to consider the myriad of hair. 
breadth escapes from fires which are constantly occurring, the thousands 
of cases in which all the essential elements for producing spontaneous 
combustion are present, the conjunction of numberless mice and Matches, 
the numbers of kerosene oil lamps which are nightly upset—not to 
mention the thousand and one other fire-producing causes which are 
always at work—it would seem as if we were living at all times on the 
brink of a volcano. 


* * * * 


So long as human nature and physical causes remain as they are, fires 
will never cease to be an important element in daily life, and just so long 
insurance men need not worry lest their business shall disappear from 
the lack of its necessity. Some intelligent underwriters hold to the 
theory that the more fires there are the better for the companies. In some 
senses this is true, but it ought no more to prevent insurance companies 
from striving to correct dangerous features in risks, than the medical 
fraternity should be prevented from making efforts to improve the physi- 
cal condition of the human race through the fear that men will cease to 


fall ill. 
a x * * 


Amon the startling results accomplished in the way of loss rates this 
year in New York, probably some of the agency companies take the lead, 
A Western company which has been here for several years, reports more 
losses through its New York agency from January 1 to date than it ex- 
perienced during the whole of its previous experience. The losses have 
been of a character which hit this class of companies specially hard, while 
the falling off in business has been more marked in the case of agency 
companies than any other. 


* * * * 


STATISTICIANS who figure out the profit or loss on underwriting, are 
very prone to leave one important consideration out of sight, and thatis 
the interest-bearing power not only of the capital and surplus, but of the 
liabilities also, There are a few companies that can pay a very respect- 
able dividend on their capital stock out of the interest on their reinsar- 
ance reserve alone. 











NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The Massachusetts Benefit Association. 

THE Massachusetts Benefit Association of Boston, Mass., furnishes one 
of the best illustrations of the successful application of the principles of 
natural premium or assessment insurance. This company commenced 
business in October, 1879, and has since then issued over 18,000 policies, 
paid to the families of deceased policyholders nearly $2,000,000, and now 
has in its reserve fund near!y $200,000 in cash. The company has made 
a net increase in its business each and every year, and in the eighth year 
of its business furnished insurance twelve and one-half per cent less than 
the previous year. 

The prominent features of the company are: 1st. It writes under 
Massachusetts law a definite policy of insurance, agreeing to pay the full 
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ad. It places in reserve twenty per cent of the mortuary 


e. , ‘ 
pe ee a to offset the increasing cost consequent upon increasing age 
f policyholders. 3d. It limits expense charges to a maximum of $3 per 
oO 


4th. It collects and disburses mortuary funds without charge, 
and uses no part of the same for expenses. 5th. The treasurer of the 
State of Massachusetts is made the custodian of its reserve fund. 

The business of the company is conducted upon the assessment prin- 
lly applied, and upon a highly conservative basis. It has 
always preferred to examine risks carefully before assuming them rather 
than to contest claims when losses occur. It holds itself ready to pay 
losses immediately upon receipt of satisfactory proofs. It has a home 
reputation second to no company, as shown by the fact that more than 
5000 policyholders reside in Boston and vicinity. The reserve fund of 
the association is rapidly increasing, and is so held and applied as te 
always constitute a surplus and never a liability, as is the case in many 
other companies. Mortuary calls are made bi-monthly, commencing with 
January I, and henceall danger of lapsing policies because of non-receipt 
of notices by the insured is avoided. Policyholders may pay the annual 
cost ina single payment if they prefer, reckoning on a basis of eight assess- 
ments per year. It is not thought that the cost will materially increase 
over that at present experienced, as the application of the reserve will 


prevent such increase. 


$1000. 


ciple scientifica 





Arrest of Life Agents in Massachusetts. 


UnusuaL prominence has been given to the fact that Frederick Webber, 
M. L. Hamlin and C. M. Moore, agents of the New York Life Insurance 
Company, who were arrested in Massachusetts last week, at the instance 
of the Insurance Commissioner, for doing business in the State without a 
license. Mr. Webber is well known as a successful canvasser for large 
insurances, aud has visited all sections of the country on this business. 
Mr. Hamlin is also a prominent agent, while Mr. Moore is an assistant 
to Mr. Webber. The company is duly licensed to do business in Massa- 
chusetts, and pays taxes there annually to a considerable amount. It has 
many agents through the State, for each of which it pays a license fee of 
$2. Itis preposterous to suppose that the company would jeopard its 
license to do business in the State for the paltry sum of $6, and it was 
apparent at once that there was some inadvertence that led to the arrest 
ofthe gentlemen named. The following explanation comes-from the 
officers of the company ia this city : 


For the purposes of our business in Massachusetts, the State is divided 
into two departments—the eastern with headquarters at Boston, and the 
western with headquarters at Springfield. It was found desirable to put 
more men in that field, and by an arrangement with the manager of the 
western department, three new men were sent there. Frederick Webber 
to Pittsfield, and M. L. Hamlin to Northampton. These two gentlemen 
are regularly appointed agents of the company, and C. M. Moore is Mr. 
Webber's clerk or sub-agent. As is usual in cases where men enter new 
fields, they went to work at once without waiting for the formality of get- 
ting a license, though application was at once made. These applications 
were delayed on their way to the Massachusetts Department, owing to 
the absence in the West of the superintendent of agencies. On his 
return, however, they were forwarded, and were in the Commissioner's 
office fully a week before that official’s warning circular was received at 
this office. No doubt we have technically violated the Massachusetts 
law, but of course nobody supposes that this great company did it for the 
purpose of swindling that State out of the munificent sum of $6. Again 
and again men have been sent to new ground, and set to work at once, and 
never before has a license been refused to anagentso doing. The fact that 
the licenses were not issued immediately upon application did not disturb 
us, and we had not the remotest notion that we were violating the spirit 
of the law, nor had we any notion that the applicants would for any rea- 
Son be refused a license. No agent of the company has complained that 
his territory has been invaded by these men ; indeed, it was expressly 
agreed with the western manager that they should come. 


After seeing the above, Commissioner Merrill gave out the following 
for publication : 


As this isa matter in which is involved the laws of Massachusetts 
affecting insurance, allow me to say that the statements above are abso- 
utely untrue, 

€ public statutes, before the present law went into effect, contained 

the following provision: ‘‘ No officer, agent or sub-agent of a foreign in- 
Surance company shall act or aid in any manner in transacting the busi- 
hess of insurance for or with such company, or placing or effecting insur- 
ance in this Commonwealth, without first procuring from the Insurance 

ommissioner a certificate of authority to do so.” 

ere is no pretense that Webber and his associates possessed, or that 
they or the company sending them into Massachusetts had so much as 
ed for, such “certificate of authority” as above required. Their 


operations commenced some three months or more ago, in open defiance 
of this statute. 

The present law, which went into effect May 22, requires not only as 
did the old statute, that all agents be licensed, but that only residents of 
the State shall be licensed. Not until June 20, two days less than a full 
month after the new law became operative, did the Springfield local agent 
of the New York Life make a request that Webber and Hamlin be 
licensed. No license was ever asked for Moore. This is the exact man- 
ner in which Webber attempted to comply with the law and satisfy the 
department. In no way could either of these men, as the company knew 
full well, be licensed under the present law, as they were not “ resi- 
dents.” Webber stamps upon his policies, one of which is before me: 
‘* Frederick Webber, general agent, 145, 119 Broadway, New York.” 
Had they been residents, however, they would not have received licenses 
when recently applied for, because this department was then fully in- 
formed as to their illegal transactions, and was engaged in collecting 
legal evidence thereof, 

These are the sweet innocents who would make themselves martyrs. 
If Webber was “carrying out his instructions” from his employer, then 
there was all the greater urgency for procee lings against the company by 
the Attorney-General, if not indeed the necessity for still more rigorous 
measures by this department. 





Fire Insurance by States. 


Tue following exhibit of fire insurance transactions in Pennsylvania 
was furnished us some weeks since under promise that it should not be 
printed before the Commissioner's report was issued. The report 
reached us a few days since, and we now give the figures: 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mtn, TRIE cise inessieieetcseceewercsceseus $249,690 | $129,798 | 52.0 
Agricultural, Watertown.......----+...++ erccess 53.277 43,383 | 81.4 
Allegheny, Pittsburgh ......... Crsecscessesecoce 18, 5,104 | 27.4 
Allemannia, Pittsburgh..........see.eeeeeeeeeee 70,91 26,571 | 37-4 
American, Boston..... Coccccccccesececece eeesee 9,754 3,650 37-4 

American, Newel. o...0.02.ccccccescesceccccees 26, 301 10,209 | 38. 
American, New York........-+-seeeeeeeeececeees 10,025 3,995 | 39.8 
Ameritan, Philadelphia... ...-.......+eeeeeeeeeee 198,093 I1I,450 | 56.3 
American Central, St. Louis...........22.++e0e . 37,213 30.35% | 81.5 
Anglo-Nevada, San Francisco...-.. Seesse cerrecve S085 = ss0005 oone 
Armenia, Pittsburgh............. Oeenevecoresees 24,103 12,825 | 532 
Artisans, Pittsburgh.............. secoinpenhonts 26,262 12,088 | 46.0 
Atlantic Fire and Marine, Providence............ 2,181 2,352 | 107.8 
Ben Franklin, Allegheny..ccoe.---.seeceeeceeees 39,389 14,303 | 47.0 
Birmingham, Pittsburgh........ Ceccceeecccosees 22,038 :712 | 39.5 
Boatmans F. and M., Pittsburgh............---- 57,993 35,558 | 61.3 
British America, Toronto......-------+... erceese 84,051 63.158 | 75.2 
Buftalo German, Buffalo............--ee008 evece 30,824 22,030 | 71.4 
California, San Francisco. > 11,940 6,260 | 524 
Cash, Pittsburgh........ 9,011 6,437 71.4 
Citizens, Cincinnati. 2,142 147| 68 
Citizens, New York. 19,304 18,109 | 93.8 
Citizens, Pittsburgh... . 62,267 34.271 | 55.0 
City, Pittsburgh. ......ccccesccccssees ‘ 46.250 22,521 | 38.7 
City of London, London.............+++ Sil 30 291 27,610 | 91.1 
Caton, New VIR. .<0s00ccccccccsoveses secovees 20,561 13,168 | 64.0 
Commerce, Albany. .........0..seeeeeecceeeees 11,669 7. 63.1 
Commercial, San Francisco. .....---+++.++++eee 11,779 13.878 | 118.0 
Commercial Union, London..........- Srecccvcs 134,593 aa 58.2 
Cunnecticut, Hartford.......cc0..sceccccceecces 92,824 56,682 | 90.2 
Continental, New York......... saiensecet sepecs 116,905 57,001 | 48.7 
Delaware Mutual Safety, Pniladelphia........... 155,382 82,948 | 53-4 
Dwelling House, Boston.............-- eevcvcers 54,980 18,274 3.2 
BE, DN sccvcsesccensesesscesscesesvers seve 5,659 3,474 1.4 
Equitable Fire and Marine, Providence.......... 14,165 7,811 | 55.5 
Exchange, New York......... RCE AIO: 5,766 7,903 | 1370 
Partagek, New VER scccesccessccescscscccences 9.471 8,901 | 93.9 
F re Association, London. ...........essseeeeeees 50,249 39,708 | 77.0 
Fire Association, New York..... Biseesesnerenses 8,197 II I 
Fire Association, Philadelphia.........-----+...- 240,149 155,768 | 64.8 
Fire Insurance Co. Co of Philadelphia, Phila.. .. 63,438 48,828 | 76.9 
Firemens, Baltimore.........0.ccccscecccceccees 2,482 | ss evceee cece 
Firemens, Dayton. ......cccccscsccccccccecs cece 14,880 8,102 | 54.4 
Fisemens, NOwWath. ....ccccccccccccccccessesefes 14,854 17,017 | 114.5 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco..........++-++++- 30,546 24-465 669 
Franklin, Columbus......... eocrecccecescvcoves 8,950 . rt 96.2 
Franklin, Philade'phia........ SS deweenheSeEenEs T10,288 57, 52.5 
German-American, New York...........+++ eevee 113,753 68,853 | 60.5 
German-American,. Pittsburgh. .... cetacaeacne 53,814 28,755 | 53-4 
German, Philadelphia. .........00-..sceecssesees 46, 101 25,152 | 545 
German, Pi'tsburgh ..............+. cere coos 71,074 21,857 | 30.7 
Ge MR BI Caine ike cc ctcccissenses eves 88,166 37,776 | 42.8 
Girard F. and M , Philadelphia....,...........-- 129,575 29,699 | 22.9 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls..............++ sennueeen 19,996 15,069 | 75.3 
Granite State, Portsmouth. 8,837 1,913 | 21.6 
Greenwich, New York.... 12,86 6,057 70° 
Guardian, London...... - 33,75 28, 5 
Guardian, New York......... 3,010 1,024 | 34.0 
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Fire INSURANCE BY STATES,—Continued. 
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PENNSYLVANIA—Cont. 

Hamburg-Bremen, Hamburg..............+-+++ $54,971 $33.307 | 606 
SN IE BO Rieccescceciceresseoseseutsses 83,636 54.971 | 65.7 
EE, BU os on scderesescsascteccoowees 174,532 106,770 | 612 
a ee er inn 149,273 82,987 | 55.6 
BN, FOO COUR cca cccveccccercecescosews eeee 42,681 20,134 | 47.1 
PEMMOITE, AUBREY coe cccccccsccccccesescese 30,759 18,532 | 60.2 
ENN oan. s ch wrectecdcen<unesesies yen 96,118 684 | 63 
Insurance Co. of the State of Pa., Philadelphia... 61,763 37,269 | 60.3 
Insurance Company of North America, Phila.... 566,831 506,631 | 89.4 
Jefferson, New York.......-.... AEP Ee TE PELO RS: 2,083 1,272 | 61.0 
PIO, WOR a ov cscecesccecsosccseeses 22,526 9,412 | 41.8 
MP  isncdncdcceviesscveseernccess 14,379 7,285 | 506 
Kings County, Brooklyn 3,199 375 | 11.7 
Lancashire, Manchester. ........0+20ssccccccscccs 136,441 89,761 | 65.8 
er ee ee 13,004 11,944 | 91.4 
Liverpool and London and Globe, Liverpool.... 241,786 150,359 | 62.2 
Long Island, Brooklyn..... ieavaemenehes o460-04 5,399 1,2 23.3 
London Assurance Corporation, London......... 79,768 38,104 | 47-7 
London and Lancashire, Liverpool...........+.- 93-216 81,615 | 87.5 
Louisville Underwriters, Louisville.............. 6,778 4,704 | 69.4 
Lumbermens, Philadelpbia........... .....4.... 64,186 27,715 | 43-2 
Manufacturers and Builders, New York.......... 8,282 2,957 | 35-7 
Manufacturers and Merchants, Pittsburgh........ 68,795 59,739 | 86.8 
BMGs, Why CMB co scccccccccsccestcecccsccesee E999 | «s_—evevns Seow 
Mechanics, Brooklyn..............-.+ 11,810 9,080 | 76.9 
Mechanics, Philadelphia. . 37,767 18,127 | 48.0 
PRGVORENS, CIOVGIRT. . cocecccccccccccccccccees 7,363 I,I0oz2 | 149 
BPGPCOMENG, NOW YORK oc ccsccccs csccccsvvccecee 2,566 | 617 | 240 
Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston.............. | 12,221 | 9,539 | 779 
Merchants, Newark..... PERCU STEDS eee eS eC bESIS | 26,469 | 13.739 | 51-9 
Merchants, New York...... Si NSS eee CONeoeKe wal 12,751 | 4,078 | 319 
Merchants, Providence............sscccccvccesess 16,552 | 8,413 | 50.8 
Michigan Fire and Marine, Detroit.............. 3,247 eter es 
Monongahela, Pittsburgh......... Pistsseeweceas 17,820 12,175 | 68.3 
Montauk, Brooklyn........ 4,456 | 3,644 | 817 
ce he Fr ean 50,976 | 43.708 | 857 
National, Allegheny 27,631 | 6,240 | 226 
PEP cc cccnvnesevecceuctveunsseceess 37,258 | 28,552 | 76.6 
National, New York 10,817 | 13,464 | 124 5 
Neptune Fire and Marine, Boston............... 17,958 | 8,931 | 498 
NN EEE ELT 14,646 | 8,624 | 58.8 
New Hampshire, Manchester................e0<-/ 37,257 | 22,502 | 60.4 
New York Bowery, New York...........-0-02-..| 23,454 | 17,884 f* 766 
eee 83,183 | 51,892 | 62.4 
North American, Boston...............seceeeees 3,713 | 1,854 | 49.9 
Nor:h British and Mercantile, Edinburgh........ 115,142 | 91,568 | 79.4 
TRON, LONGI: oc ccccaccnsveserscees seuss 43,937 | 23,789 | 54-1 
Northw: stern National, Milwaukee.............. 11,569 | 21,450 | 98.9 
Norwich Union, Norwich............cececeeeees 67,364 54,193 | 80.4 
eae er 81,229 | 76,783 | 94-5 
eee 13,383 | 8,649 | 64.6 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh..................s-eee- } 36,073 16,887 | 468 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia...............-...... 153,864 629 | 49.8 
POOPIE, POAMONEBET . 6 6606. cc cscsccccovesssesess 9,148 | 3,493 | 38.2 
POON, F9OW BOB oc cccsceccnseccccssscceseesse 7,510 | 1917 | 118.7 
Py PINIIR 5. oc censwe crs cceeboepee'ce' see 35,292 19,158 | 54-3 
NS eS ea are 175,834 | 96,08 56 3 
NE NIG Sede cnccsceveseiirrensierare | 142,914| ror, 70 8 
ING 5 Sibta cn esvacesscieuuesecanned | 102,378 | 68,246 | 666 
PE SIMIOOE Esc osnccvosvesvecnersnveess 23,992 7,969 | 33.2 
IIR iis Sain micididnicednnsvns cuces 5,947 5,138 | 86.4 
Providence-Washington, Providence............ 22, | 22,427 | 97.9 
I EE cesnccvsccrsstesesesesgzes +s | 124,238 | 69,186 | $5.7 
IN a 6 b.5 cs sb s40060 <é6s02c0eeenel 50,736 | 13,824 | 272 
Matinwce, PRMAGCIPIIA. 2.6 66060 ccicccccccccnevses 47,144 | 29,277 | 62.1 
Rochester German, Rochester.................-- 19,218 | 22,276 | 115.9 
Royal, Liverpool.............se00+ sie teotas Soaks 370,125 | 284,908 | 77.0 
Rutgers, New York..... bigncgebereh ei neswes ieee 3,889 | 2,555 65.7 
IO BENUON oncssossecevenssecess es 7,641 | 1,984 | 25.9 
Scottish Union and National, Edinburgh 14 536 | 13.815 95-1 
Spring Garden, Philadelphia.................05+ 66,332 | 42,398 | 63.9 
Springfield F. and M., Springfield............... 130,123 | 89,059 | 68.4 
DOE, HOW TOU 6 iscissssccncvecvevevevesesees 13,731 | 8,048 | 51.3 
2. Paw Fan M., St, Padl....ccccccsescccsece | 29,242 23,753 | 81.2 
Sun Fire Office, London.........2...0..ssccceee | 79,730 56,625 | 71.0 
el, TA PONG. 6 soc inc cccecsssvccesccccees 3,691 2,062 | 55.8 
Teutonia, Allegheny..........cecccccecsseecece! 20,687 5,724 | 22.6 
Teutonia, Philadelphia..............ceccecceesee| 16,018 4,063 | 25.4 
Transatlantic, Hamburg.........-......e+see00- } 6,227 4.541 | 72.9 
Sy SIU co cis:ccevcssvesevesucyesess 71,166 44,070 | 61.9 
SIN yns i tetececcctccvecacceveuseed 14,769 9,307 | 63.0 
eS NN a acc niwecteesercccueon 11,993 9,933 82.8 
United Firemens, Philadelphia.................. 33.928 27,498 | 81.0 
United Sta'es, New York.........ccescececccecee 2,829 87 3-0 
Virginia F, and M., Richmond..............+00- 6,139 5,967 | 97.2 
Washington, Cincinnati........... nebsnecwees wal 1,638 994 | 606 
Washington F. and M., Boston...........sese00+ 52,118 28,247 | 54.2 
Westchester, New Rochelle.........---.--20.... 26,100 12,813 | 490 
WOONNEE, TRUE, 65.0 scr ccccccssrcivesesccevs 38,065 18,860 | 49.5 
Western, Torunto..........---<ss00- cw areata 82,723 60,277 | 72.8 
Williamsburgh City, Brooklyn.................- 12,186 5,601 | 45.9 
Se tiniadimiinncntwvnntonssserseve | $7,353,361 | $4,906,864 | 66.7 
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The Germania Fire Insurance Company of New York, 


WE know of one company, at least, that has made Progress during th 

past six months, having managed to successfully battle against hea e 
losses, low rates and high commissions, and that company is the Ger 

mania Fire of New York. The assets on July 1 aggregated $2,573,852 ss 
compared with $2,500,774 on January 1, being an increase of $73 - in 
six months. The net surplus has increased from $638,084 held on Janu. 
ary 1, to $689,477 held on July 1, being an increase of $51,000. Darin 

the past year and a half the net surplus of the Germania has needa 
considerably over $200,000, The low loss ratio of this company is a 
favorable indication of its experience during the present year. The per. 
centage of losses paid to net premiums.received for the Past six months 
is 49.1 per cent, as compared with fifty-five per cent for the correspond. 
ing period of last year, and the premium income of the company has jp. 
creased very satisfactorily. Great credit is due to the managers of this 
company for this showing during a period when few companies have been 
able to make money out of fire underwriting. 





A Circular to the Non-Tariff Companies. 


FoLLowInc is the text of a circular sent out last waek by the tariff com. 
mittee of the New York Tariff Association to the companies not members 
of the association, doing business in the city, giving the proposed basis of 
operation, as printed in THE SpecTaTor of last week, and inviting them 
again to join it: 

BASIS OF OPERATION, 

1. An agreement to adhere to the rates and rules which have been 
promulgated by the blue slips. 

2. An agreement to adhere to the white slip rates and rules issued by 
the association under circulars Nos. 1 to 19, series No. 6, inclusive, as 
promulgated on and since April 7, 1887. 

3. An agreement to pay or allow not to exceed ten per cent brokerage 
on rated risks, whether coming from a broker or from a branch office or 
agency. 

4. An agreement that rated risks in New York city be written only at 
the head office of the company, or if it bea company of another city, 
State or country, at the chief agency, 

5. An agreement that rated risks shall not be written for a longer term 
than one year, except at the pro rata of the annual rate, 

6. An agreement not to pay or allow any rebate to the assured on rated 
risks. 

7. An agreement to give to members of the association the first choice 
of business which members may control. 

8. An agreement to abide by the rates and rules of the association, till 
such time as the president or secretary has been served with written 
notice of withdrawal. 

ComMITTEE’s REQUEST, 


The association takes this action because its members believe that rates 
and correct practices in the business of fire underwriting cannot be main- 
tained without organized co-operation, because the ratings now in force 
are so few in number and apply to such risks and classes of hazards that, 
in their opinion, all the companies can safely join in their maintenance; 
because in their judgment it is for the best interest of all the companies 
to maintain these ratings, with the limited brokerage, rather than to throw 
them open to lower rates and higher commissions; because the Tariff 
Association, by its work during the past four years, has been of benefit 
to every company, and is entitled to unanimous support and maintenance. 
It has put in force intelligent schedules, induced the improvement of 
hundreds of risks and diminished the fire hazard, and its mission in this 
direction can be continued and enlarged. In conformity with the wishes 
of the association, the ta:iff committee send out this circular, and beg 
from each of its recipients a kindly consideration and a prompt response. 
Companies responding in the affirmative will be proposed and elected to 
membership at a meeting of the association to be held the latter part of 
the coming week. Please address reply to the secretary. By order of 
the tariff committee. Wo. De L. BouGurton, Secretary. 

July 9, 1887. 





Proposed Insurance Legislation in New Hampshire. 


IN accordance with a suggestion contained in the message of Governor 
Sawyer, the following bill has been introduced in the legislature : 


SECTION 1. Any party, company or association hereafter insuring any 
building or structure against loss or damage by fire or lightning, bya 
re 1ewal of a policy heretofore issued, or otherwise, shall cause said build- 
ing or structure to be examined byan agent of the insurers, and ful 
description thereof to be made, and the insurable value thereof to be axed 
by such agent. In the absence of any change increasing the risk, with- 
out the consent of the insurer or insurers, or of intentional fraud on the 
part of the insured, in case of total loss, the whole amount mentioned im 
the policy or renewal upon which the insurers receive a premium shall be 
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. tial loss the full amount of the partial loss shall be 
’ . og a two or more policies upon the property, each 
= 2 I contribute to the payment of the whole of the partial loss in 


policy ” he amount of insurance mentioned in each policy, but in 
propor enall - insurer be required to pay more than the amount men- 


no casé Shi : 
—* ar Geteesnce Commissioner shall provide a standard form of 

on ad contract for companies insuring property in this State, and no 
sewn shall be granted and no company allowed to do an insurance 
srt unless it shall conform to the regulations of the Insurance Com- 


a . | ll acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this act are hereby 


BS dye this act shall take effect on and after January 1, 1888. 


In introducing the above, the chairman of the insurance committee 
stated, in substance, that this was intended to take the place of the valued 
policy law passed at the last session, and so induce the foreign compa- 
nies that had withdrawn from the State to return. He was convinced 
that the valued policy law was not ia the interests of the people, as it has 
raised the rates on business risks from twenty to forty per cent, and upon 
farm risks the increase has been even more. Heavy propertyholders have 
been obliged to take anything and everything in the way of insurance that 
they could get, and yet have not been able to obtain as much as they were 
in the habit of carrying previous to the enactment of the law. 

The following has also been introduced : 

SecTION 1. The soliciting of tontine or semi-tontine life insurance, or 
the issuing of policies upon such plans in this State is hereby forbidden. 

Sec. 2, Any person violating the preceding section shall be deemed 


guilty of a misdemeanor, and subject toa fine of $100, the half to go to the 
party entering the complaint, and the balance to the county in which the 


prosecution is had. entity i : 
Sec. 3. The license of any company violating the provisions of section 
1 shall be immediately revoked by the Insurance Commissioner, and the 


company excluded from the State. 
Sections 4 to 10 of this bill, which follows, are an exact ccpy of the 
Massachusetts non-forfeiture life insurance acts of 1861 and 1880. 


Of the twenty-three companies insuring lives in New Hampshire, fifteen 
do atontine business in some form. There is little prospect of the bill 
becoming a law. 

A bill to prevent assessmen: companies of ot 1er States doing business 
in New Hampshire has also been introduced. 





Fire Insurance Company of the County of Philadelphia. 

Tue Fire Insurance Company of the County of Philadelphia, now in its 
fifty-sixth year of life and doing business in five States of the Union, gives 
evidence this year of renewed vigor. Organized in 1832, this sound old 
company by careful and conservative management has established itself 
firmly in the confidence of the public, and may be expected to meet with 
continued success in any new fields which it may seek. With a paid-up 
capital of $400,000, the company had on the first of January this year, 
total assets of $749.558, and liabilities, exclusive of capital, of $234,499, 
leaving a net surplus of $115,059. During 1886 it received from all 
sources a total of $200,518, and paid out, including dividends of $23,958, 
the sum of $182,544, which, taking into consideration the fiery experience 
of the twelvemonth, is a showing upon which the officers and stockholders 
of the company may well congratulate themselves. 





The Pennsylvania Insurance Report. 

We have received from Insurance Commissioner J. M. Forster a copy of 
his annual report. Owing toa delay in the office of the State printer, the 
report is considerably behind time. In other columns we print an exhitit 
of business done in that State by the fire insurance companies, which was 
kindly furnished us for THE INSURANCE YEAR Book several weeks ago, but 
which we were not at liberty to print in THe SpecTaAror until the appear- 
ance of the Commissioner's report. Included in the report is the law 
passed at the last session of the legislature to prohibit unauthorized insur- 
ance, regarding which the Commissioner says : 

; Heretofore the laws of this State intended to check the business of un- 
licensed insurance, have been directed entirely against persons acting as 
agents. The penalties against the companies have been practically inop- 
erative. This act amends the act of 1873, by making it unlawful for any 
Person to insure property within this Commonwealth in unlicensed com- 
panies, and makes the violation of this provision indictable and punish- 
able as a misdemeanor. It is mainly designed to check the operations of 
the Eastern mutual companies, which have placed large risks in the city 
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of Philadelphia upon manufacturing establishments without complying 
with the law of the State. If agents have been employed to negotiate 
these risks, the business has been managed so quietly that they have 
eluded detection. It is to be presumed that the persons and corporations 
accepting these risks upon their property were aware of the violations of 
law involved in the transaction, but so long as they were not criminally 
liable, were content to accept the cheaper insurance, and thus assist in 
depriving the State of its legitimate revenue and in curtailing the business 
of the law-abiding companies. Hereafter insurers can only deal with 
unlicensed companies at their peril. Whatever harshness there may seem 
to be in holding the insured liable is modified by the consideration that 
the law cannot be violated witheut his participation, and in most cases 
such participation is with full knowledge of the character of the transac- 
tion. This provision is substantially a re-enactment of an act passed in 
1810, which prohibited insurance in foreign companies; but, as some 
doubt existed as to whether that act could be enforced against persons 
accep ing policies from companies of other States, this statute was thought 
advisable, 

In order to meet the case of any person or corporation requiring a line 
of insurance upon a risk greater in amount than home and licensed com- 
panies are willing to carry, this law provides that a temporary license may 
be issued by the Insurance Commissioner upon evidence being furnished 
of inability to procure insurance otherwise, authorizing such person or 
corporation to procure such excess line of insurance from unlicensed 
insurance companies not of this State, and upon all premiums so paid 
the party licensed is required to pay a tax of six per cent to the Common- 
wealth. It will be noted that the temporary license here authorized is to 
the party requiring the insurance in excess of that obtainable from author- 
ized companies, and not to any agent or representative of such com- 
panies. The law with regard to agents is not in any degree modified or 
relaxed. No person is, in any contingency, authorized to represent insur- 
ance companies unable to comply with the law of the State. The person 
licensed, for special reasons, to deal with unlicensed companies is the 
owner of the property to be insured, and, as in this case he is the party 
most interested, he is permitted to select the companies in which he 
places his excess line of insurance without any question as to their sol- 
vency. 

This act is free from the objections to the New York law, which author- 
izes the department of that State to issue special licenses to agents, em- 
powering them to place insurance in unlicensed companies upon their 
making affidavit that the person, firm or corporation desiring insurance 
is unable to procure the amount required from companies duly authorized 
to transact business. The Superintendent of the New York Insurance 
Department calls attention to the character of the affidavits filed by agents 
in order to procure licenses under this law, and recommends its repeal, 
on the ground that ‘the particular want which was supposed to necess- 
itate the passage of the statute in question has been, in considerable 
measure, supplied during the year by the admission of fourteen fire insur- 
ance companies of other States.” The abuses which have led to this 
recommendation cannot be anticipated with regard to the law of this 
State under consideration, as it presents no temptation to agents, and the 
special licenses authorized must necessarily be confined to a very limited 
number of the largest insurers, who are required, as a condition prece- 
dent, to make affidavit that the risk is greater than licensed companies 
are willing to carry, which fact can only be ascertained after application 
has been made to such companies and evidence of their refusal given. 


TAXATION OF GROSS PREMIUMS. 


The paragraphs following, under this caption, were written with the 
expectation that the revenue bill would become a law, and before the dis- 
covery of the fact that, owing to the omission of the signature of the pres- 
ident of the Senate, it could not receive the approval of the Executive. 
This accident is very much to be regretted. The remarks on this subject 
are allowed to remain as originally written, because of the facts and fig- 
ures contained therein, and because the legislature having agreed to the 
reduction of the tax on the gross premiums of insurance companies, and 
its intention having been defeated by an act of simple inadvertence, it is 
to be presumed that the error will be rectified as soon as possible, and the 
intention of the legislature carried into effect. 

The new revenue law reduces the tax on the gross premiums of com- 
panies of other States and countries from three to one and a half per cent. 
Originally this tax was imposed, not only for revenue but for the pro- 
tection of the companies of this State from the competition of foreign 
companies ; but in time the home companies discovered that the tax was 
most oppressive to them, by reason of the effect of the retaliatory laws of 
other States, which compelled our companies to pay the same tax as that 
exacted from their companies by this State. As our tax was much greater 
than that of other States having large insurance interests, the result was 
that the tax upon the premiums of other State companies became a tax 
upon Pennsvlvania companies for the benefit of other States. Against this 
injustice the home companies have remonstrated for many years without 
avail, and this department has repeatedly demonstrated the inexpediency of 
taxing the gross premiums of other State companies at a greater rate than 
that imposed by the laws of the States in which our companies do the 
greater part of their business. This reduction brings our law nearer into 
harmony with the tax laws of the larger States. This measure of relief 
will be hailed with satisfaction by the insurance interests of this and other 
States, and cannot fail to be beneficial to the insured. Our companies 
have never complained of taxation affecting other corporations equally, 
but when it is remembered that the tax on gross premiums is a tax of at 
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least ten times its amount upon net profits, it becomes excessive and en- 
tirely out of proportion to that exacted from other corporations. 


During the year 1886 the fire and marine companies of Pennsyl- 






vania received total premiums amounting [0........++++seeeeeeee 11,962, 369.99 
From business in Pennsylvania.....--------+++ : 2,942,115 08 
From business out of Pennsylvania.....----.. - «se 9,020,254.91 
In the same year the life companies of this State received premiums 

in Pennsylvania.......... pics enseseeweee 2, 105,840.88 
Out of Pennsylvania 2,061, 335-47 





From which it appears that the premiums received by our fire and life 
companies from business out of this State in a single year amounted to 
the sum of $11,081,590.38, and assuming that these premiums were taxed 
at the same rate as this State taxed the premiums of other State com- 
panies, the amount of tax paid to such States was $332,447.71 for the year 
1886. The effect of the reduction of the tax upon the premiums of for- 
eign companies will be to reduce the retaliatory tax upon home companies 
by one-half, 

As to the effect of this reduction upon the revenue of the Common- 
wealth, it may be stated that the total revenue derived from the tax of three 
per centum on fire and life premiums in 1886 amounted to $374,022 13. 
It may be safely estimated that the tax of half this rate in 1887 will yield 
to the treasury $200,000, which is about the same amount derived from 
the tax of three per cent in the year 1880. 








MERE MENTION. 


—The losses by fire in Boston on July 4 were less than $2000. 

—The Buffalo German Insurance Company has entered Nebraska. 

—The anti-compact bill has been signed by the Governor of Michigan. 

—The City Fire Insurance Company of Concord, N. H., has been 
incorporated. 

—The Standard Live Stock Insurance Company of Carey, O., has been 
incorporated. 

—The Meridian (Miss.) Water-works Company’s works were recently 
accepted by the city. 

—A new accident and health company, to have a capital of $250,000, 
is forming in Cincinnati. 

—The Brooklyn Fire Insurance Company has declared a dividend of 
107% per cent in liquidation. 

—The Equitable Life has appointed T. B, Langton joint manager for 
Philadelphia with I. L. Register. 

—The new water supply system at Whitman, Mass., has been com- 
pleted, and will shortly be tested. 

—Martin Collins, the well-known St. Louis local and general agent, 
was in Chicago the latter part of last week. 

——Myron Brown, general agent at St. Paul, Minn., for the New York 
Life, died at Minneapolis of heart disease on June 28. 

—TueE SPECTATOR is indebted to Auditor James A. Lyons of Iowa for 
a bound copy of his insurance report for the year 1886. 

—G. B. List, a fire insurance agent of Pittsburgh, has been indicted by 
the grand jury for placing insurance in unauthorized companies. 

—St. Remi, Que., lost by fireon July 5 five business structures and 
about fifty dwellings. The losses are estimated at about $100,000. 


—T. H. Montgomery, president of the American Fire of Philadelphia, 
sailed for Europe July 6 on the North German Lloyds steamer Ems. . 


—The work of boring the Washington (D. C.) water-works tunnel, 
which has been in progress for about six years, was completed July 1. 


—Fred. S. James & Co., the well-known Chicago underwriters, have 
resigned the agency of the Fire Insurance Association of London, Eng. 


—By an explosion of gun cotton in a powder mill, near Bordeaux, 
France, on July 6, three persons were blown to pieces and many o:hers 
injured. 

—Charles L. Currier of Chicago, manager of the Western farm depart- 
ment of the Home Insurance Company of New York, has resigned his 
position. 

—A fire which broke out in the stables attached to the barracks of the 
Citadel at Quebec, on July 6, caused a loss of $150,000. The most in- 
tense alarm prevailed throughout the city while it was in progress, the 
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explosion of the magazine being feared. This, however was 
work prevented. The stables and sheds on the ramparts wer 
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—The thirty-third semi-annual dividend of four per cent was 
I to the stockholders of the New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co 
Manchester. 


Paid July 
Mpany of 


—The trial of Roscoe M. Floyd of Providence, for arson, which 
attracted considerable attention, has been ended by the acquittal tes 
accused man. : 

—W. H. Darrow, eldest son of A. H. Darrow, the well-known Chi 
fire underwriter, was married last Monday to Miss Effie L. Newber he 
Milwaukee, Wis. bet 

—Manager Elwell of the Northwestern department of the Michigan 
Mutual Life at Chicago reports a large increase for June in the new busie 
ness of his department. 

—According to The Standard, Edward Atkinson, now in London has 
been charged by Secretary Bayard with a special mission to investigate 
the silver question in Europe. 

—Improvements in fire protection have been or will be made at Eau 
Claire, Wis.; Darlington, Wis.; Onalaska, Wis.; Marlboro, Mass,; Jack. 
sonville, Mo., and Monson, Mass. 

—By an explosion of naphtha in a drug-store at Antwerp on July 5 
ten persons were buried beneath the burning ruins of the building 
Three were rescued badly injured. 

—By the capsizing of a pleasure boat on Jamaica bay, Long Island, 
Sunday, twenty-six out of the thirty-seven persons on board, mostly 
women and children, were drowned. 


—At Grafton, W. Va., July 5, fireconsumed three hotels, The Standard 


, Enterprise printing office and thirty-three other business structures, The 


loss is put at from $65,000 to $80,000, 

—Philadelphia had a Fourth of July record of seven fires, three mur- 
ders and the accidental death of a fireman, Geo, Habaugh, who fell under 
the wheels of a hook and ladder truck. 

—Ata fire in Buffalo, N. Y., last week, the crowd so hindered the 
movements of the firemen, that the fire commissioners have since discon. 
tinued the ringing of the fire alarm bells. 

—An explosion of gas in the Diamond Colliery of the Lehigh and 
Wilkesbarre Coal Company, at Wilkesbarre, July 6, seriously injured 
four men, of whom one will probably die. 

—Rough Notes says that the Travelers of Hartford had $66,000 acci- 
dent insurance at risk on a single passenger train that passed over the 
road recently from Indianapolis to Chicago. 

—E. W. Scott, third vice-president of the Equitable Life, has just re 
turned from a six weeks’ trip to the Pacific coast, where he has been 
engaged in reorganizing the agencies of the company. 

—The jury, in their investigation of the burning of the steamer Cham- 
plain, has returned the verdict that the fire was occasioned by the care- 
lessness of someone unknown to them ; but exonerates the officers. 


—The annual report of the fire commissioners of Boston made last 
week shows 827 alarms of fire for ‘the year—forty-two more than during 
the year ending April 30, 1886. The aggregate losses were $931,999. 


—In the Runk & Co. underground insurance cases in Ohio, the court 
recently decided that it was without jurisdiction, the accused having 
shown that their business was done from their office at Covington, Ky. 


—A miner with a naked light entered an abandoned chamber ina 
colliery of the Susquehanna Coal Company at Nanticoke, Pa., on June 
30. An explosion of gas followed, killing four and injuring three other 
men, 


—A. P. Roome, recently associated with Mr. Lock in tne management 
in New York of the Fire Insurance Association of London, will hereafter 
carry on an insurance brokerage business at No. 34 Pine street, New 
York. 

—The mixing and packing house of Montgomery, Horn & Brothers’ 
powder factory at Barlow, N. Y., was blown to atoms on July 3, bya 
explosion of dynamite. No one was near the building, and the cause of 
the explosion is unknown. 

—On July 6 lightning struck a wire connected with dynamite cartridges 
which had been placed in position for blasting at shaft No. 6 of the new 
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aqueduct, causing their premature explosion and the death of 
pope man The rest of the men had been called away just before, or 
pone of life would have occurred. The wire was disconnected from 
a batuery at the time. 
__We have received from Commissioner Raymond of Michigan the 
y of Part II. of his report for 1886, embracing life and casualty 


dco 
wi lng A synopsis of this from advance sheets has already been 


insurance. 
printed in THE SPECTATOR. 

--Nagy Karolyi, Hungary, which was recently so severely visited by 
fire, was destroyed by a hurricane and waterspout on the night of July 6. 
The site of the town and the adjoining district were converted into a vast 
lake. Many lives were lost. 

__While drilling a number of Sappers in the use of explosives at Jasz- 
Bereny Hungary, on July 4, the instructing officer carelessly threw a 
lighted fuse upon a package of dynamite. Twenty-seven men were 
killed and forty-eight wounded. 

_W. D. Garland has resigned the general agency of the Equitable Life 
for the Pacific coast, keeping only San Francisco and Hawaii. B. G. 
Snow and G. L. North have been appointed to succeed him as joint man- 
agers for all the Pacific coast territory, except as above noted. 


—It is understood that A. W. Peck of the Western department of the 
Fire Insurance Association will not come East,as announced in THE 
SpecraToR last week, but will probably become associated with the 
Western department of the Phenix Insurance Company at Chicago. 


—The construction or extension of water-works is in progress or de- 
cided upon at Downs, Kan.; Rockford, Ill.; Antigo, Wis.; Independence, 
Cal.; Greenleaf, Kan.; Falls City, Neb.; Paris, Ky. ; Marlin, Tex.; 
Eufaula, Ala.; Sedalia, Mo.; Griffin, Ga.; Chadron, Neb.; Marinette, 
Wis., and Marble Falls, Tex. 

—Geo. Palmer, a Philadelphia baker, has been held for the Grand Jury 
on a charge of causing the death of several children, by using chromate 
ot lead for coloring buns and cakes. Six children of his own family, who 
have died within the past two years, are now also supposed to have been 
poisoned in the same manner. 


—At Finlay, O., June 30, the nitro-glycerine factory of E. N. McCoy 
was blown up, devastating more than an acre of woodland, and leaving 
where the building stood only a hole fifteen feet deep by fifty in diameter. 
There were nearly 1000 pounds of the explosive in the structure. Four 
tramps are believed to have been killed. 


—Mr. Corsa, chief clerk of the Mechanics Insurance Company of 
Brooklyn, has been made assistant secretary of the company. The new 
assistant secretary, who has been connected with the insurance business 
for fifteen years, is widely known and liked in the fraternity, and the 
news of his well-deserved promotion will give pleasure to many friends, 


—In connection with the recent firein what are popularly known as the 
Chicago Stock Yards, it should be noted that these yards are not in Chi- 
cago proper, but are just without the city limits, in the town of Lake, and, 
consequently, not within the jurisdiction of the Chicago Fire Department, 
which, with some reason, objects to having charged to it losses by fires for 
the management of which it is not responsible. 


—The Cellonite Works at Arlington, Hudson county, N. J., were en- 
tirely destroyed on July 7 by a tremendous explosion of gun cotton 
and the resulting fire, Two persons were killed and seven others 
severely injured. A number of other buildings in the town were badly 
wrecked by the force of the explosion, which was caused by the acci- 
dental ignition of the gun cotton by an inexperienced workman. 


—Auditor Lyons of Iowa denies that the Old Peoples Mutual Benefit 
Society of Elkhart, Ind., is authorized to do business in Iowa, Our 
authority for the statement was the secretary of the company. We ob- 
serve, however, from the circulars issued by the company that it pays 


- losses in that State whether it is authorized to do so or not. Apparently 


the company has authority to do business in Indiana and Minnesota only 
as yet. 


—The committee of the New England Insurance Exchange which has 
been investigating the fire protection of Ellsworth, Me., finds that, though 
several offers had been made to construct water-works, one responsible 
company proposing to furnish water at the rate of $40 annually for each 
hydrant, delay was being caused by unsuccessful attempts to secure a 
Supply at still lower figures, It has been decided that if satisfactory 
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assurance is not given the insurance companies within sixty days that the 
town will be protected by water-works, insurance rates shall be raised. 


—The Metropolitan Plate Glass Insurance Company of New York on 
July 14 declared its usual semi-annual dividend of five per cent. The 
premium receipts of the Metropolitan have of late shown a marked gain, 
as have the assets of the company, which now amount to $224,925, in- 
vested in government bonds, while the total assets aggregate $261,028, 
the liabilities, exclusive of capital and insurance reserve, standing at 
$14,053. 

—The Chicago Fire Underwriters Association has adopted the eighty 
per cent graded coinsurance clause, to apply to all warehouses, packing 
houses and slaughter houses, with contents, in the Union Stock Yards. 
The published rates will be on basis of 80 per cent insurance on the 
value of the property ; additions to the rates will be made of 10 per cent 
for 70 per cent of insurance, 20 per cent for 60 per cent insurance, and 
40 per cent where only 50 per cent insurance is wished. 

—The well-known sloop yacht Wave of New York took fire on July 
10, six miles off New Haven (Conn.) light, in Long Island sound, during 
a heavy blow, and burned to the water’s edge. Her owner, Stephen A, 
Cooper, of the firm of Cooper & Jarvis, tailors of Broadway, New York, 
with five other persons, escaped in the yawl with the greatest difficulty. 
The fire is supposed to have been caused by the explosion of an oil stuve 
and thereupon of the stock of gunpowder used for firing salutes. The 
yacht is a total loss. The men were picked up by a passirg schooner. 

—President James Yereance of the Alliance, on assuming the manage- 
ment of this new company, issued a circular announcing the policy he 
intends to pursue in obtaining business. Among other things he says: 
“It is well known that about seven-eightas of the fire insurance pre- 
miums in the Metropolitan dictrict is controlled by insurance brokers, 
and it will be clearly seen that the shareholders of the association already 
control a sufficient volume uf business to secure a good revenue from the 
most desirable business in the district.” The attitude of the Alliance 
towards other companies will be one of friendly intercourse, and in sup- 
port of the best methods of conducting the business. The Alliance, as is 
well known, is the brokers’ company, its stock being all taken by 
brokers, who have paid in $200,000 as capital and $100,000 as surplus. 
It is already doing a prosperous business, and now that a permanent 
organization has been effected by the election of Mr. Yereance as presi- 
dent, a push for business will be made. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 
—B. F. Mills, agent for the Home Life at Boston. 
—W. L. Berbank, agent for the National of Hartford at Boston. 
—C. W. Kellogg, agent for the Firemans Fund at Boston, Mass. 
—W. D. Burke, agent for the Metropolitan Life at Springfield, Mass. 
—Longley & Allen, agents for the British America at Worcester, Mass. 
—P. J. Murray, agent for the Employers Liability at Springfie'd, Mass. 
—F. A. Hatch, agent for the Employers Liability at New Bedford, Mass. 
—Chas. O'Dell & Son, agents for the Imperial of London at Salem, Mass. 
—A. W. Stewart, agent for the Connecticut Mutual Life at Pittsfield, Mass. 
—C. D. Fullerton & Co., agents for the National of Hartford at Brockton, 


Mass. 
—E. H. Osborn of Boston, general New England agent for the Home Life of 


New York. 
—J. C. Murphy, agent for the Exchange Fire of New York at Chicago, succeed- 


ing G. W. Montgomery. 

—J. K. Faulkner, general agent for Kentucky of the Penn Mutual Life, with 
headquarters at Richmond. 

—A. D. Fisher, manager of the United States Life for southern Ohio, with 
headquarters at Cincinnati. 

—John C, Munn, agent of the Merchants of Newark at Holyoke, Mass., suc- 
ceeding J. B. Munn, deceased. 

—W. B. Moore, general agent of the Provident Savings Life for western New 
York, with headquarters at Buffalo. 

—B. D. Walcott & Co., agents of the Commercial Unicn of London at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., succeeding A. Metzger. - 

—Wheeler & Wheeler, agents for the Granite State of Portsmouth at Omaha, 
Neb., succeeding P. J. & M. C. Nichols. 

—C. E. Lowell, general agent for Chicago of the Union Central Life, and H. 
H. Tenton, special agent of the same company. 

—George L. North and Bert. G. Snow, joint managers of the Equitable Life for 
the Pacific Coast, excepting San Franci-.co city and the Hawaiian Islands, 
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Last 
7 Fan’ DivipEND Latest Sas 
2a |_ Boo Daciasan or Stock, 
N 8 | Capital |Vaiue 07 ATED. 
NAME OF COMPANY. Mic Paid up. | _ Stock 
s> | Per $100 Price 
S Fax. 3-| Date. |Per Ct.| Date. | (Per 
7 Cent). 
— 
| 
a $500,700 | $146.14 | Jan.,’87] 10 mune 175 
200,000 | 172.07 |*Jan.,’87 B 1. sasonces 150 
400,000} 275.32 |*Jan.,’87 5 Julyrr, 87] 165 
American Exchange--.- 200,000 | 112.91 |*!an.,’87 4 May 28,'87} 95 
Broadway ...----------- 200,000} 270,29 | *Jan.,’67 6 |May 28,'87} 1934 
Buffalo German 100 200,000] 44070 |*Jan.,"87| 10 |July, 86) 300 
Citizens -- 20 300,000 | 210 81 |* July, ’87 3 |May ,’87| 117 
DR konens 70 21u,002 | 182.91 | *Feb., 87 4 |June23,’87| 125 
Clinton ... 100 250,0¢| 12011 |*;an., 87 5 May 4,’t7| 110% 
Commerce. -.0«---. -----| 25 200,c00 | 188 23 |fApr., 87 2% |Jan. 11,’87| 140 
Commorwe Ith...---.--- 100 20,00! 107.07 |---------- oo | webs dee cee 
Continental 100 1,000,000} 237 49 |*Jan.,'87 7-70| May 11.’87| .230 
SOUEE cdecadnwnon 40 300,000 | 320.19 | *Apr., "87 7% |June 9,’87, 260 
Empire City 100 200,000 | 143.to |*july,’87 3% |Feb. 7,'7; 209 
Exchange -...------- 30 200,010 | 156.96 |* Jan., ’&7 3% |June 7,’86| 101g 
Farragut 50 200,000 | 155.78 |*jan., "87 5 |Juner1o,’87| 130 
Firemens 17 204,000 | 13..22 |*July] 87 3 |June28,’87| 103 
Fire Association-..-....-- 100 200,000 | 115.95 |---------- -.  |Junezo,’87| 90 
German-Amencan-. 100 1,000,000 | 334.43 |*July,’87| 10 |May 25,’87/ 310 
Germania 50 1,000,000 | 163 81 |*July,’57 5 |jJuwy &,'87| 157% 
Slens Falls 10 200,000} 484 33 |*Jan.,’87|  § | -------- 26254 
GAG kcccncecesee 50 200,000} 161.c4 |*July,’"t7| 5 |Keb. 16,87) 127% 
Greenwich 25 200,000 | 332.45 | Jan., ’87 z. Mar.16,’87| 243 
tsuardian 100 200,000 | 112.96 |*Jan., "87 3 |July 7,87} 75 
Hamilton 15 150,000 | 179.66 |* July, ’&7 5 |july 8.’&7| 125 
H anover -- 50 1,000,000 | 154.09 |*July, ’87 5 June 8 ’§7| 145 
Home .... 100 3,000,000 | 134.62 |*Jan.,’57 5 |June23,’87| 150 
SE GR 40 400,000 | 120.25 | Jan., 87 3. |June2o,"57| . 85 
Jefferson 30 200,010} 238.63 |* Mar.,’87 5 |Feb. 9, 87} 135 
Kings County. .--...---- 20 150,000 | 222.71 |*July,’§7| 10 |Apr.27,’87| 210 
Knickerbocker -...- 30 210,000} 144 76 |*july,’87 3 |Apr.20,'87} 99% 
ee Se 50 150,000 | 143.17 |*Jan., 87 4 |Julyzr, ’87| 105 
Long Island. ....-..-.. 50 300,000} 116.00 |* July, '87 4 |Jjumez2,"87| 108% 
Lloyds Plate Glass a.... 100 100,000 | 126.21 |*Jan.,'87 S E sessssnes 140 
Manuf’rs and Buildersc.-| 100 200,000} 193.67 |fjan., 87 2 |Apr.1,’86) 120 
Mechanics 50 250,000} 110.24 |*Jam.,’85| 5 |May2s5,’87/ 8 
Mercantile -. 50 200,000} 110.65 |*Jan.,’87 3 |july 6.’87) 70 
Merchants 50 200,000} 139.19 |*july,’87 3 |Mar.15,’87! 106 
Metropolitan Plate Glassa| 100 100,000} 16597 |*July,’t7} 5 [July 14,’87] 165 
EE REET 50 200,000} 119.20 |*july.’87| 5 |May21,’87) 102 
SS eae 50 200,000 | 190.16 |*July,’$7 s |Mar.1s4,’87] 150 
National .....----.. 37% 200,000} 133.16 |*Jan., "87 4 |May 19,’87] 105 
New York Bowery-- 25 300,000| 192.89 ;*July,’87}/ 6 |Maya2,’87] 165 
New York Equitable -...| 35 210,000] 256.15 | *July, $7 5 |Mayur,’87} 17% 
New York Fire 200,000} 145.34 |*Feb., ’87 4 |jJumes 87} 95 
RR ntecniacies 500,000] 197.87 |*July,’87 s |May 4,’87| 165 
North River............- 350,000 | 121.98 |*Apr.,’87 4 |May 25,’87] 100 
| 
Og, ee 25 200,000} 281 46 |*Jan.,’87| 6 |Jumero,87] 178 
UE dick aceea 100 200,000} 120.58 |*July, 87 3% |June27,’87| 90 
ee eee 50 200,000 | 132.31 |*july.'?7 5 an, 13,86] 110 
Peter Cooper......- 20 150,000 | 243.84 |*Jan.. *57 6 fay 11,°87| 180 
i. eee 50 1,000,000] 155.71 |*Jan..’87| 5 |Juner3,’87] 130 
Rochester German... 50 200,000 | 186.31 |*Jan.,’&7 5 com ep Oe 
INE cnsdetnsceaniens 25 200,000 | 183.62 |*Jan., ’57 5 |May18,’87} 146 
Standard 50 200,000| 172.63 |*Jan.,’87 3% | May 18,’87| 105 
Sterling 100 3§0,000| 10301 | Aug.,’86| 2% |June3,’87| 60 
Stuyvesant... 25 200,000 | 153.84 |*Jan., 87 5 |May18,’87|} 126 
OO 100 100,000} 128.74 |*Jan.,’&7 3 | ewe --2--- 105 
United States. 25 250,000 | 204.12 |* July, 87 5 |Apr.26,’87) 156 
Westchester........ 10 300,000 | 203.50 |*Jan., ’87 5 |May12,°87| 150 
Wilhamsburgh City 50 250,000 | 325.29 |*july,’87| 10 |May 4, "87| 279 
| | 
English Companies Doing Business in New York. 
po Amount 
NAME OF COMPANY, Value of Up ber e Latsst Prices. 
Stock. Share, 
£ z £ s a. 
City of London........------------- 10 I oo 11 as 
Commercial Union 50 5 22 5 $2 
Fire Insurance Association....-..--- to t on 7 ae 
Guardian 190 50 74 we on 
Imperial Fire... 100 25 164 -_ on 
Lancashire 20 2 6 10 on 
Lion Fire to 2 1 5 eo 
Liverpool and London and Globe...- 2 2 35 aa ie 
London Assurance........---- 25 12% 5t = Bs 
London and Lancashire Fire. 25 2% 3 9 
North British and Mercantile......-. 65 16% 40 3 9 
Northern ..cc 200. ccccccccccccecce sce 100 5 57 10 és 
Norwich Union.......-------------- 100 12 80 “a nie 
A cisbnidadebesidduele axe oon we 252 tte 8 
ine sre 10 I 3 16 6 
al eeceneee 20 3 38 17 6 
Scottish Union and National.......- 20 I 2 18 6 
Sun Fire Office.........-. Goeueee «se oo ee 45° ue ee 
United Fire Re-I 20 8 1x oo on 
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* Net Last Se 
3 yonet Divivenn Wi 
° aliue ECLA! 
NAME OF COMPANY. 58 | Sapitas | Steck” = : 
8% “p. Per $100, ——| 33 
< Yan. 1, ty 
1387 Date. Per Ct. éa~ 
\ 
| 
Be $100 | $4,000,000 | $186.25 |tJu'y,’ 
Amazon, Cincinnati... 20 300,000 sean th Ad ; *59 
American, Boston..... 100 300,000] 152 36 /*Jan ‘ ‘gy 195 
American, Newark...... a 5 600,000 | 250.34 *Mar "87 5 1K 
American, Philadelphia...... 100 520,000 | 210.57 *Apr.,"37 ; Xa 
American Central, St. Louis.....-... 25 500,000] 137.09 |* jan. "8 5 wet 
Anglo-Nevada, San Francisco 100 2,00¢,020} 101.68 tApr.. 'g, ¢ ‘ 
Armenia, Pittsburgh......--.------. Too 250,000} 109.34 |*Jan t "87 v4 | yy 
Atlantic F. and M., Providence... | 33% 200,000] 110,02 |* Jan. 87 : - 
Boatmans F, and M. Pittsburgh....| 50 250,000 | 101.77 July, "86 3 "5 
Roy ston, Boston............-.-.-.. 100 557,200] 129.79 |*Jan. 5 "87 $ 
California, San Francisco.........-. 1co 600,000] 122.10 |tA pr., "87 4 bl 
Citizens, Cincinnati..........----.- 20 200,000 | 121.05 «June, "87 r tah 
Citizens, Pittsburgh....- —iten 2 500.000 | 100.70 |*/an. "87 ‘ 1» 
“ee -.| Ico 200,000 | 193.96 *Jan., '87 $ - 
Commercial, San Frar-cisco....-.--- 100 200,000] 131.20 |tJune, "87 : re 
Concordia, Milwaukee.......-- --<-| 100 200,000 | 131.42 *Aug..’86 c 
Connecticut, Hartford..........-...-. 100 1,000,000 | 142.40 |* July “184 ’ us 
Detroit F. and M., Detroit......... 3° 300,000} 235.18 *Jan.. "87 . a 
gO eee ee 100 200,000] 146.55 |*Apr.,’87 : =i 
Equitable F. and M., Providence....| 50 300,000} 135.89 |*]}an "87 : 106 
Factors and Traders, New Orleans..| 100 1,000,000 95-95 |* July, '86 ; % 
Fire Association, Philadelphia..... 50 500,000} 287.91 Pe "67 B 672 
Fire Ins. Co., County of Philadelphia) 100 400,000 | 123.76 |* Jan , "87 3 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco-....- 100 1,000,000] 124.49 |tApr., '87 3 mk 
Firemens, Raltimore .....---------- 18 378,000} 131.72 |*Jan., "87 3 n16% 
Firemens, Boston ......------------ 100 302,000} 253.62 |*Apr., 87 5 101 
Firemens, Dayton-...... 20 300,000} 121.64 |*Jan., '87 4 nod 
Firemens, Newark...... 30 000.000} 238.05 |tApr., ’87 3 200 
Franklio, Columbus............---- 20 200,000} 133.17 |*Jan.,’87 4 100 
Franklin, Philadelphia... 100 400,000] =41.96 |tJuly, 87] 5 | 4 
German, Pittsburgh.....-.--------- 50 200,000] 140.70 |*Jan.,’87| 6 ii6 
Girard F. and M., Philadelphia-.-..- 100 300,000 | 390.83 /f Apr.,’87 6 404% 
Granite State, Portsmouth.......... 100 200,000 | 107.88 pietieee: Be 106 
Hartford, Hartford.........--.- -| 100 1,250,000 | 7243. 0 |*July,’87] 10 70 
Ins. Co. of North America, Phila....| 10 3,000,000 | 184.34 |*jan., “87 7% | 295 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila...| 200 200,000] 196.02 |*Jan..'87 | § | 250 
joney City, Jersev City..--.--.... 50 200,000] 13041 |*Jan., ‘87 3% | izh 
ouisville Underwriters, Louisville.| -. 300,000] 162.85 |*Jan..’86 | 5%] . 
Manut. and Merchants, Pittsburgh-| 50 250,000 | 110.67 |*July, 86 4 iio 
aS fo ea 100 200,000] 112.87 |*Dec.,’86 4 103 
Mechanics, Philadelphia. 25 250,000 | 148.84 |*Jan., 87] 4 176 
Mechanics and Traders, N. Orleans.| 1co 375,000 | 429.52 |*Jan., °87 5 110 
Mercantile Cleveiand-...-....--.-. 100 200,000 | 156.47 |*Jan., 87 5 us 
Mercantile Fire and Marine, Bosto1| 100 400,000 | 129.29 |*May, ’87 5 130 
erchants Providence.........-.... so 200,000 | 157.64 |*July, 87 4 16 
Meriden, Meriden...........-.... 66 200,000} 135.54 |*Jan., 87 4 m4 
The Merchants, Newark-.......... 100 400,000 | 295 81 |*;an.,'87 5 165 
Michigan F. and M., Detroit....--- 50 200,000 | 132.04 |*Jan.,’87 4 10 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee..| 10 200,000} 472.55 \* Jan., '87 5 re 
National, Hartford.............---- 100 1,000,000] 156.34 |*July, '87 5 135 
Neptune F. and M., Boston........ 100 300,0c0 | 123.74 |*Apr., ’87 3 9 
Newark, Newark...............-. 5 250,000 | 227.72 Jan.,’87| 10 10 
New Hampshire, Manchester-.-.-.... 100 §00,000} 147.55 |*July, 87 4 150 
North American, Boston.......... 100 200,000 | 130.06 ;*Apr., "87 3 100 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee| 100 600,000} 145.64 |*Jan.,’87 5 184 
Orient, Hartlord..cccescos cave ----| 100 1,000,000 | 113.29 |*July,’87 3 95 
Packers and Provision Dealers, Chic.| ..-. 250,000] 110.01 | ........- a pa 
Pennsylvania, Phila................ 100 490,000 | 406.86 |*Mar.,’87| 7% | 306 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh. 50 200,000} 10.52 |* Jan., '87 2 112 
Peoples, Manchester..........-.---- 100 250,000| 107.74 Feb.,’87| 3 04 
Peoples, Pittsburgh.........----..- 50 200,000 | 118.41 |*Jan.,'7 3 110 
Phoenix, Hartford... 100 2,000,000] 151.12 |*July, 87 3%) x9 
Prescott, Boston. ........---------- 100 200,000] 126.21 tApr., '87 3 100 
Providence-Washington, Providence; 50 400,000 | 128.42 *Jan., 87 4 110 
Reading, Reading.......-...--...- 10 250,000] 147.94 |*Jan., '87 4 145 
Reliance, Philadelphia... 50 300,000} 198.8) |*June,’87 4 169 
Security, New Haven..-........-...- 50 200,000] 150.36 *Jan.,’87 4 os 
Spnngfield f. and M.. Springfield..| 100 1,000,000 | 167.98 *Jan., '87 5 185 
Spring Garden, Philadelphia... 5° 400,000} 202,78 *Jan., ‘87 8 276 
St. Paul F. and M., St. Paul 100 500,000 | 169.73 | *June.’87 5 140 
Sean, See Francisco... .ccccccce<oe 100 300,000 | 112.71 tApr., '87 2% | 102 
Sun Mutual, New Orleans..... ....-. 100 498,972 | 150.85 tApr., 87 2% | 14 
Teutonia, New Orleans............ 100 250,000] 137.55 *Jan.,’87 5 123 
TRIE, TINIE, von cccnntccucctde 100 500,000! 200.60 tApr.,'87/ 2% | 15 
Union, Philadelphia d.............- 5 375,000 | 108.24 *Jan.,'87 2 12a 
Union, San Francisco........--...- 100 750,000] 116,11 tApr,,°87 3 ug 
United Firemens, Philadelphia... 10 300,000 | 124.11 |* June,’87 3 160 
Washington F. and M., Boston.....| 100 1,000,000 | 112.78 |*Apr.,’87 3 too 
Western, Pittsburgh..............-. 50 300,000} 120.94 |*Now,’86 4 127 
Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. 
——$—$<$<—<—<+ 
— 
Net Last 84, 
S< Book DivipeNnD eke 
88) capitar |Veue a PalD. was 
NAME OF COMPANY. SS | Laptal | Stock Sy 
a Paid up. | <3 
Ss, Per $ioo, Sst 
a? Fan. i, D Per Ct tae 
1886, late "er Ct. g4 
oe 
| 
British America, Toronto .........- 50 $500,000] ...... |*July,’87 3% nib 
Western, Toronto.............-.--- 20 500,000] ...... |*Jan.,’87 é 138 
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_ *Semi-annual. f Quarterly. ¢ One per cent each month, 4 Devoted exclusively 10 
insuring plate glass against breakage. ¢ The Manufacturers and Build-rs rays two pet 


quarterly. 


d@ Marine only in New York State. 


e Irregular. 


f Prices below include in some 


instances the price asked. and not necessarily an actual sale, g Capital since in 
$500,000, 





